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downward, as is now usually the case, the difference
between their voices and those of the boys would be
lessened, and it muSt also be borne in mind that all
trained voices have a certain similarity not of pitch
but of timbre; the listener is impressed not so much
by the pitch of the voice as by its quality, and it is often
difficult to distinguish by sound alone between a well-
trained man's voice and that of a woman.
While the boys were being trained they made them-
selves useful about the playhouse by assisting the
Stage-keeper, running on errands and carrying Stools
and tobacco-pipes to the Stage for the gentlemen who
chose to sit there. They would be useful also as
figures in a pageant, or as pages in the train of a
nobleman and as extra ladies in dances and scenes
requiring many players. It is doubtful if they were
ever kept by an a&or for training alone; they muSt
always have done something to earn a wage, and in
those days, when children were expe&ed to work for
long hours, there can be no doubt that their training
and their minor tasks at the playhouse occupied moSt
of their time. No doubt they enjoyed themselves, and
sometimes in surprising ways. In The Return? from
Pernassus a boy enters to speak the Prologue, but
cannot remember his words; in the expressive language
of the Stage-direftion he is nonplus. Two adult a&ors
then appeal to the audience to excuse him for he has
been sitting up all night at cards, and has had no time
to sleep upon his part. Three years would do much
to develop what talent a boy might have, and with his
training in speech and ge&ure he would, at the age of